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| the beautiful and passionately fond being (for such 
= | She really was) whom he had led astray. His feelings 
|| preyed upon his mind, and made the scene of his 
| misfortune hateful to him ; and he resolved to leave 
the country. He was determined, however, as far 


THE NOVELIST. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 
@R THE ADVENTUKES OF AN ORJENTAL TRAVELLER. ®8 Pride and other feelings would allow, to do jus- 
| tice to the offspring of his lost Zulica. He could 
not think of taking his Hindoo boy to England, 
CHAPTER IV. where he might cherish the growth of his mind, and 
Jerusalem, Franciscan Convent, May —,——. | foster him with a father’s care: however great his 
Dear Gopwix—If you be still alive, which | de- ,compunction, he seemed at least as anxious to forget 
youtly hope, for I have reason to think that you have _ his tault as to atone for it, and wished to be for ever 
been less acquainted with danger than myself, who removed trom the living memorial of his guilt, that 
am still spared—it you be sull alive, this letter will its presence might neither awaken his own keen 
seem to you like a communication trom the other Tewembrance, nor afford others a possible clue to 
world, not merely from it being dated in this distant) the story of the past. 
clime, but from its bearing the signature of one, He therefore placed in the hands of proper per 
whom, perhaps, your imaginauon has numbered ‘sons, funds to be appropriated to the maintenance 
with the dead. True friends, such as I trust we and education of the infant, and also a sum that! 
have felt ourselves towards each other, are so sel- would enable him, when of age, to commence some) 
dom to be tound in this world, that, when they do commercial or professional pursuit. Having made 
meet, it becomes them to hold tast the bond of fel- these arrangements, he embarked for England. His! 
lowship between them, and suffer neither ume nor marriage with my mother, my own birth, and his 
distance to sever it. I think, theretore, that we have second bereavement, are events which I need not 
done wrong in suffering our former communication ‘relate. Though I but indistinctly remember my mo- 
to die away. I say we, but I should rather charge ther’s death, 1 was then old enough to observe, that 
the fault upon mysell, as 1 was by far the most neg- my tather never afterwards fully recovered his wont- 
ligent. My thoughts and feelings, however, were ed cheerfulness. 1 always imagined that this was. 
then so occupied by events with which I am about merely the effect of natural grief tor his loss, until 
to make you acquainted, Uial there was no space he himself revealed to me the secret, that other 
left for the claims of early tnendship. causes conspired with this to prey upon his mind. 
You will perceive, by the date of this letter, that! It was not, however, till his last illness, that he at-| 
am now sojourning in that renowned and sacred re- tempted to unbosom himself to me. He then, seve-| 
gion, which formed the subject of many of our boy- ral times, called me to his side, and, apparently af 
ish speculations, when we were studying ancient) tera painful effort, dismissed me Without saying any 
history together at school. But of this more anon. thing of importance. .:t length he told me that he 
I informed you, in my last letters, of my success in | had a secret to reveal, which had long lain heavy 
gaining possession, while yet in my minority, of the upon his heart, anda duty to enjoin upon me, which 
funds which my father left in India; I also told you I must promise to perform after his death. By de- | 
that I was engaged in a pursuit, which had been en- grees, he disclosed to me the circumstances which | 
joined upon me by my parent, but the vbject of { have related. He evinced much contrition, for 
which I did not at that time think proper to define. having left the offspring of his early love in the| 
As I called it a pursuit, you probably attached the | midst of strangers, without any natural guardian, 
ordinary meaning to the word, and imagined that I and subject to the many contingencies to which | 
had embarked in some military enterprise or branch | such a situation exposed him: he seemed also to 
of commerce. I will now, however, explain to you |Jook upon his last domestic calamity as a judgment 
all the circumstances relating to it, which I was be- | from heaven. 
fore reluctant to do, from certain feelings of delicacy. He had long endeavoured to drive the subject 
My father, as you have heard, went out to India | from his thoughts, and had purposely shunned every 


a poor, but young and enterprising adventurer ; and | source of information which was likely to bring to 


by his industry, in a few years, amassed considera- 
ble wealth. He was a man of many good, and some 
bad qualities, as his actions declare; and was, in 
his youth, not without that laxity of morals common 
among those of his age, and particularly ip the coun- 
try where he then resided. During his abode there, 
he formed an improper connexion, ardent and heart- 
felt it doubtless was, with a young native of the 
country. Pride, of which my poor father possessed 
an abundant share, if | may dare to speak thus of a 
deceased parent, forbade his marriage with this un- 
fortunate female. The offspring of their affection 
was a son, whose birth was soon followed by the 
death of his mother. 

The grief of my father at this was extreme, and 
was heightened by the pangs of remorse. He con- 
sidered himself as little better than the murderer of 


j his ear any news respecting his natural son. Con 
tinual feelings of compunction, however, quickened 
jby the conviction, that his life was rapidly waning 
jat length stung him to the task of inquiring into the 
|state of his forsaken child, in order to make provi- 
|sions which should, in a measure, atone for his for- 
jmer neglect. He had, therefore, written to some 
|of his former acquaintances in India, and to his great 
| grief had learned, that the youth had been expelled 
jfrom the seminary at which he had been placed for 
jthe completion of his education, and had since en 
ltered the Hindoo British army as a volunteer—the 
|government being then at war with some of the na 
tive princes. In the mean time he had become of 
jage, and the pittance which had been left for him, 
jhaving come into his possession, was in the process 
lof melting rapidly away. The informant, who was 


a missionary and a teacher in the seminary above 
alluded to, concluded his tale by declaring his be- 
lief, that the hair-brained and refractory youth was 
in the high road to destruction. 


My father told me it was his last and most ardent 
wish to rescue his unfortunate son from the pre- 
dicted fate, and provide for him as a father should. 
* | therefore,” said he to me, “ enjoin upon you the 
task which I cannot myself live to accomplish ; and 
for your fulfilment of it, I trust to the discretion 
which you possess beyond your years, to your duty 
as a son, your love as a brother, and your honour as 
aman. After you have closed my eyes, which my 
sufferings tell me will be ere long, provide yourself 
with a sufficient sum, for all my fortune shall be 
left at your immediate command, and embark tor 
India—there seek out your brother, make yourself 
known to him, and endeavour, by every means, to 
conciliate his good will, and gain over him such in- 
tiuence as may enable you to correct his faults, and 
restrain him from the evil courses into which it is 
said he has fallen. As the man trom whom I re- 
ceived my late information is one of rigid principles, 
I have hopes that the case of your brother may not 
be so desperate as represented. If,’’ continued my 
father, with increased emotion, “ he inherits the 
disposition of his mother, however fiery his spirit, 
his heart must be susceptible of good; and I have 
hopes that his irregularity arises more from the out- 
breaking of a volatile disposition, than a radical pro- 
pensity to vice. If this be the case, there is yet 
much to hope ; and if you find in him nothing worse 
than wildness and extravagance of spirit, untainted 
by malignant passions and degrading vices, itis my 
dying command that you not only acknowledge and 
countenance him as a brother, but share with him 
half the fortune I leave you. And even if you find 
him no better than my worst fears can bode, let not 
his faults wholly estrange you from him; but make 
use of the means I leave you, to keep him from 
want and suffering, should his misconduct render 
him liable to those evils. I do not compel you to 


;this duty by legal bonds, for I trust, that to you, a 


parent’s dying command is sufficient; neither have 
I thought of hiring another to do it in your stead, 
for I believe that duty will be a stronger incentive 
to you than the richest fee would be to a mere mer 
I have thus laid open to you my life 
of frailty and mental suffering: let my present and 
past pangs of remorse be not only a warming to you, 
you to the task I have as- 


cenary agent 


but also a spur to urge 
, 


signed you 

I was greatly affected by this tale of my father’s 
The mournful feelings with which we naturally 
listen to the last words of one beloved, were imbuit 
tered by the disclosure of the frailties of a parent— 
a parent, too, on whom I had ever looked with un 
mixed reverence. I said all ] could to ease his age 
nized feelings, and quict his apprehensions ; 
solemnly assured him, that I would devote all my 
; 1, if necessary, my for 
nt of his « : 


by the fervour of 


and 


powers of mind and body, an 
tune and hie, to the fulfil 
He seemed somewhat comf 
my promises, and continut | tolerably tranquil till 
— May his 


iiine mmands 


he died.— rit rest im peace, and 
his frailties be veiled from the censuring eye by the 
pall of death. With all his faults, I think J 


: 
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safely say that he possessed many noble qualities; 


and, however perverted to evil by unguarded pas- 


sions and worldly pride, his years of remorse, and 
the keen sensibility with which, in his final hour, 
he looked back upon his past offences, declare that 
his was rather an erring than a depraved and cal- 
lous heart. 

With the incidents of my voyage to India, and 
some others which occurred after my arrival, you 
are already acquainted. I immediately made inqui- 
ries after George Henderson, (so, by the direction 
of my father, had my Hindoo brother been called, ) 
and had the mortification to learn that a fresh mis- 
demeanor had forced him to fly the country. I re- 
solved to follow and seek him out First, however, 
IT endeavoured to gain all the information I could 
respecting the true character of the wayward youth, 
and the result was rather satisfactory than other- 


wise. He was represented to me by the most can 


did of my informers, as volatile and passionate in his | 


disposition, but alike ingenuous, open-hearted, and 
brave. His misconduct at the seminary was no 
thing more than might have been expected from 
one of his mercurial temper, when long subjected 
to the restraints of an unnecessarily severe, and al- 
most monastic discipline 

Unsteady as he was represented, he had made ra- 
pid progress in his studies, and had shown great 
facility in learning the oriental language, accom- 
plishing as much by detached and powerful efforts 
as his more sober companions did by toilsome anid 
unbroken perseverance. While in the anny he dis 
tinguished himself by a dashing spirit of enterprise, 
and a mind fertile in expedient, and quick and de 
cisive in action. ‘Though only a volunteer, he was 


direction of some inconsiderable but perilous pro 
ject, and each time accomplished his task so much 
to the satisfaction of his superiors that they pro- 
mised to procure him a permanent and honourable 
station in the army. This would probably have been 
done, had not his evil star again become predomi- 
nant. An officer of some rank, and of great family 
influence, who was, no doubt, jealous of bis rising 


reputation, sought occasion to quarrel with him, and | 


provoked him to a rash and bloody act. It was re 
marked of George, that he never offered to domineer 
or wantonly provoke any one, nor ever submiited, 
fora moment, to such conduct from another. On 
this occasion, however, as if particularly anxious 
to avoid unpleasant consequences, he discovered 
more forbearance than usual, and though burning 
with suppressed rage, made no reply to a pointed 
insult, till the aggressor repeated the offence, and 
reflected, in the most uncivil terms, upon the young 
man’s Hindoo origin and illegitimate birth. It was 
then that George gave vent to his rage. He did not 
wait for the formalities of a challenge and accept- 
ance, but ran his insulting foe through on the spot. 
Those who were present, knowing that he had been 
in a manner forced to the deed, did not seek to ap- 
prehend him, but immediately urged him to fly. He 
paused for a moment, and then mounting bis Arab 
courser, speedily vanished from the place. 


| 
} 


at two or three different times entrusted with the) 
| 


\|a different character of sound, 


{our window. 


MISCELLANECUS. 


‘| 





[ GHOST MUSIC. 


Sir Jonan Barnincron, in his memoirs, vouches, 
(in his own person, tor the following remarkable 
| story :—Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, but 

I never heard of his having had a single day’s indis- 
position. He bore, in his green old age, the ap- 
| pearance of robust health. During the vice-royalty 

of Earl Hardwick, Lady Barrington, at a drawing- 
room, at Dublin Castle, met Lord Rossmore. 
‘had been making up one of his weekly parties for 
| Mount Kennedy, to commence the next day, and 
| had sent down orders for every preparation to be 
made. The Lord Lieutenant was to be of the com- 
pany. ‘* My little farmer,’’ said he to Lady Bar- 
| rmgton, addressing her by a pet name, “ when you 
|| go home, tell Sir Jonah that no business is to pre- 
vent him from bringing you down to dine with me 
to-morrow. I will have no ifs in the matter—so tell 
| hun that come he must! She promised positively, 
and on her return informed me of her engagement, 


||to which I at once agreed. We retired to our cham- 


ber about twelve; and toward two in the morning, 
|| | was awakened by a sound of a very extraordinary 


nature. I listened: it occurred first at short inter- 


' 


ll vals; 


I don’t 


cited by a pang, changed its tone: it seemed de- 
] felt every nerve tremble : it was not a 
natural sound, nor could I make out the point from 
whence it came. At length I awakened Lady Bar- 
rington, who heard as well as myself. She sug 
gested that it might be an AZolian harp; but to that 
instrument it bore no similitude; it was altogether 
My wife at first ap- 
peared less affected than 1; but subsequently she 
We now went to a large window in 


se 
scending. 


was more so. 


our bedroom, which looked directly upon a small | 


garden underneath; the sound seemed then obvi 
ously to ascend from a grassplot immediately below 
It continued. Lady Bariington re 
quested that I would call up her maid, which I aid, 


| and she was evidently more afiected than either ot 


us. The sounds lasted more than half an hour. At 
jlast, a deep, heavy, throbbing sigh seemed to issue 
{from the spot, and was shortly succeeded by a sharp 
|but low ery, and by the distinct exclamation, thrice 
repeated, of ‘* Rossmore—Rossmore— Rossmore ?” 
[ will not attempt to describe my own feelings ; in- 
deed I cannot. The maid fled in terror from the 
window, and it was with difficulty I prevailed on 
Lady Barrington to return to bed—in about a minute 
after, the sound died gradually away, until all was 
silent. WLady Barrington, who is not so superstitious 
as I, attributed this circumstance to a hundred dif- 


|| ferent causes, and made me promise that { would 
| not inention it next day at Mount Kennedy, since 
| we should be thereby rendered laughing-stocks 


At length, wearied with speculations, we teil into 


it resembled neither a voice nor an instru-| 
| ment; it was softer than any voice, and wilder than 

| any music, and seemed to float in the air. 
| know, wherefore, but my heart beat forcibly. The 
|| sound became still more plaintive, till it almost died 
|, away in the air; when a sudden change, as if ex- 


The officer, though dangerously wounded, in a 4 sound slumber. About seven the ensuing morn- 
short time seemed in a convalescent state, and would | ing, a strong rap at ny chamber door awakened me 
probably have recovered, had notan epidemic, which | The recollection of the past night’s adventure rushed 
his weak state was little able to resist, seized and | instantly upon my mind, and rendered me very un- 
carried him off. | fit to be taken suddenly on any subject. It was light. 

The friends of the deceased were rancorous as |] went to the door, when my faithful servant, Law- 
well as powerful, and used all their influence to bar, ler, exclaimed, on the other side, ‘* O Lord, sir!” 
against the fugitive every door of lenity which) « What is the matter?” said I, hurriedly. ‘ O, sir!” 
could enable him to return with safety. He, indeed, ejaculated he, ‘‘ Lord Rossmore’s footman was run- 
showed no inclination to solicit pardon. His flight, ning past the door, in great haste, and told me in 
had taken place a short tume before my arrival, and passing, that my lord, after coming from the castle, 
it was some time before I could gain any knowledge had gone to bed in perfect health; but that about 
sf the course he had taken half after two this morning, his own man hearing a 


se 


\, noise in his master’s bed, (he slept in the same room) 

| went to him, and found him in the agonies of death, 

and before he could alarm the other servants, all 
'was over!” I conjecture nothing ; I only relate the 
incident as unequivocally matter of fact : Lord Ross- 
‘more was absolutely dying at the moment I heard 
his name pronounced. Let sceptics draw their own 
conclusions : perhaps natural causes may be assign- 
ed; but I am totally unequal! to the task.” 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


Politeness is a just medium between formality 
and rudeness : it is, in fact, good nature regulated 
by quick discernment, which proportions itself to 
every situation, and every character ; it is a restraint 
laid by reason and benevolence on every irregulari- 
ty of temper, of appetite, and passion. It accom- 
modates itself to the frantic laws of custom and fa- 
shion, as long as they are not inconsistent with the 
higher obligations of virtue and religion. 

To give e‘ticacy and grace to politeness, it must 
be accompanied by some degree of taste as well as 
delicacy ; and although its foundation must be rooted 
in the heart, it is not perfect without a knowledge 
of the world. 

In society it is the happy medium which blends 
the most discordant natures ; it imposes silence on 
the loquacious, and inclines the most reserved to 
|furnish their share of the conversation ; it represses 
\despicable but common ambition of being the most 
eminent character in the scene; it increases the 
general degree of being mutually agreeable ; takes 
off the offensive edge of raillery, and gives delicacy 
to wit: it preserves subordination, reconciles ease 
with propriety; like other valuable qualities, its 
value is best estimated when it is absent. 

No greatness can awe it into servility, no intima 
cy cat sink it into a coarse familiarity ; to superiors, 
itis respectful freedom; to inferiors, unassuming 
good nature; to equals, every thing that is charm- 
ing; anticipating and attending to all things, yet at 
the same time apparently disengaged and careless 

Such is true politeness ; by people of wrong heads 
and unworthy hearts disgraced in its two extremes 
and by the generality of mankind confined withi 
| the narrow bounds of mere good breeding, which is 
only one branch of it. 

——— 


INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. 


Whatever genius or acquirements a man may 
possess, independence of mind will be requisite t 


He | 


give vigour to his thoughts and actions, and energy 
to his character; without it the mind, distrustful o! 
its own powers, or acquirements, however respect 
able they may be, timidly yields to the syren sloth 
the fell destroyer of all hope of mental improvement 
Suppose a man furnished with the means of im 
provement, and his mind stored with ideas, yet, wit! 
out that innate independence of mind which wi! 
prompt him to scrutinize opinions, and decide o: 
their merits—to deduce scientific and moral infe: 
ences from the phenomena of nature, and occur 
rences of life; versatility of mind will render his 
theories futile, and his actions indeterminate. Opi 
nions generally received, in science, customs, an 
morals, especially when sanctioned by the concur 
rence of the wise and the g 
entitled to respect and reverence 
| Ifto this source of influence we add the preju 


od, are unquestionab! 


‘dices of education, and proneness to admiration 

| favourite authors and opinions, we will find it equ: 
ly important and difficult to preserve that impartial 
ty which will enable us to view things ina 
light, to search steadily after truth, without ineli 
ing either to the right or left, valuing it for its 
trinsic worth, not on account of popular applause 
or triumph over an opponent. By a mind thus! 
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gulated, truth will be cordially received, whether | FOR THE MIRROR. 
derived from the researches of others, or suggested | VISIT 
by the facts which have come under our own ob-) yo TEE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, 
servation. | econ 

This independence of mind is important, not only ' ee . 
on account of its influence in preserving from error, i Tuts mansion stands ona commanding eminence 
both in theory and practice, and producing correct-| on the north point of the island. The form of the 
ness in our opinions and conduct; but is in itself a| building is quadrangular, and the materials are of 


source of sublime enjoyment to the possessor. It, Stone and marble. It is two stories high, beside a 
h:| basement story. The whole appears to have been 
» 


preserves the mind open to the reception of truth ; | 
and we are so formed by nature, that the reception exceedingly well planned, and the execution is 
, The ground belonging to the 


of truth is the chief requisition of happiness. What handsome style. 
can be more pleasing, id 
works of nature, when on every hand we see dis- | inclination or slope is considerable, it is susceptible 
played the wisdom and beneficence of their Author, | of the highest degree ot cultivation and embellish- 
in creating beings capable of intellectual improve- ment. But in these respects, it is at present wholly 
ment, and the enjoyment of happiness; and in the destitute, and presents the appearance of extraor- 
beautiful order and mutual dependence, exhibited dinary nakedness. Industry and some expense, 
in every grade of existence. It raises the mind from however, would soon impart to it peculiar charms 
the sensual gratifications, which render it the prey The site of the building I judge to be more than 
of discontent and misery, to the contemplation of, one hundred feet above the level of the water, and 
more sublime objects, and to converse with the bigh the contiguous ground is so formed as to present ho 
Author of nature, which alone can inspire true dig-| obstruction to the view, except in the rear: and 
nity of character. 'even there the hills and numerous undulations, to 

Independence of mind also fits a man for receiv- gether with various rural aspects, furnish a theme 
ing and imparting pleasure in the social circles of for pleasing contemplation. This spot affords a 
life. It exempts him from the corroding passions to scene, which for extent, variety, and grandeur, | 
which inferior minds are subject, and produces a, believe to be unrivalled in America, and perbaps 1s 
fo the south, a sketch 


cheerfulness and magnanimity, which renders him) not surpassed in the world. 
amiable in the view of those with whom he asso-) of the Highlands of Navesink bound the view, 
ciates. He is free from many embarrassments to | but the eye rests upon them with complacency and 
Which the indeterminate mind ts subject; he esti-|) delight. To the southeast the prospect on the 
mates justly the relation which he bears to his fel cean is boundless; to the east stretches Long 
low creatures and Creator. He decides and acts [sland, with its richly-cultivated fields and tasteful 
according to the dictates of reasen, c: nfident that buildings, indicative of wealth and happiness; t 
the northeast a commanding view of the city, and 
j of the bold Hudson tor five-and-twenty miles; t 
the north and west, an interesting and very extend 
| ed sketch of the Jersey shore, andof the interven 
ing country to the distant mountaims; added to 
which, and among the most charming of the whole. 
is our boasted bay, wiih its islands, points, and in 
dentations, including the Sound on the north side 


happiness is inseparable trom virtue and intelligence 
ae 
DRESS OF THE WOMEN 
IN THE PROVINCES OF HOLLAND. 


In the country round about Amsterdam, the fa- 
vourite head-dress is a baneav, of silver gilt, en 
circling the forehead, with large plates of silver, or 
silver gilt, at each side of the head over the ear. 
Those who cannot afford to decorate themselves 
with this precious metal are contented with imita- 
lions of copper ortin; yet so much are silver orna- 
ments coveted, that they are frequently found on 
females in very humble stations of life, purchased : “Pcie 
with their savings, or handed down from generation found on earth. All these great objects are encom- 
to generation. The effect of this head-dress is very neat ot oe 5 id ay ® singe movement « =e 
much like that of a cnirassier’s helmet, except that head. Such is the magnificent and diversified dis 
the Datch beauty is very anxious to display a great play of land and of water, of elegant improvements, 
number of little distinct curls over the forehead, and of the active pursuits of commerce, that the 
which are there secured by the bendeau. 
petticoats are short, and when white, rival the lily; : : 
the body is red, or some other striking colour; and It will perhaps scarcely be believed, that a com 
a lace muslin tucker is todestly drawn over the neck. | odious and beautiful edifice, with a spot uniting 

————- | so many charms, and one of all others probably the 
FORTITUDE. "most healthful, is wholly unoccupied, and in a state 

Fortitude is one of the noblest virtues appertain- || of rapid dilapidation. Its once noble occupant re 
ing to the human character, and stamps upon those poses under the sod in lonely silence. His generous 
who possess it, an unfading lustre, which does ho- spirit was broken by a series of ill treatment utterly 
nour to the name of man. He who labours under disgraceful to our country ; and the place which was 
the lash of adversity, and bears up against his mis- the abode of hospitality and refinement, has, within 
fortunes with a pious resignation, must be pleasing |g few years, become the occasional! shelter only of 
to the Supreme Being, while his conduct is univer-| the wretched, anda resort for bats. And yet this 
sally admired by his fellow creatures could be made an enviable residence for a prince! 

vanew. As I surveyed the deserted premises, a melan- 
5 choly gloom took possession of my mind; for I be- 

Piety communicates a divine lustre to the female jejd a most striking illustration of the mutability of 
mind; wit and beauty, like the flower of the field, | 41) human things. H. 
may flourish and charm for a season; but let it be | 
remembered, that like the fragrant blossoms that A LITTLE WORLD. 
bloom in the air, these gifts are fading; age will nip A few twigs, full of sap, were placed in a small quantity 
the bloom of beauty ; sickness and sorrow wiil stop of water for several days, until a part of the sap became in 
the current of wit and humour ; but in that gloomy |<rmerated withthe water. A dro of thin water was pat on 
time, appointed for all, peaty will support the droop-| feund to contain aba than thirty thousand living creatures '— 
ing soul, like the refreshing dew upon the parched | yyarpers on Sound. §. ’ 
earth 


of Staten-Island, covered, as this expanded sheet 
of water constantly is, with every species of barque 
| that can spread a sail to the breeze, and with steam 
boats almost without number—the whole present 


ing, I should presume, as rich a prospect as can be 


splendour and magnitude, 


than the contemplation of the | Premises is sufficiently extensive , and although the | 


Their | md becomes bewildered with their imposing | 





Would you be exempt from uneasiness, do no one 
thing you know or suspect to be wrong. Would you 
enjoy the purest pleasure, do every thing in your 
power you are convinced is right 


Time is lent to us to be laid out in God’s service, 
to his honour, and we cannot be too diligent in it, 
if we consider that time is precious, short, passing, 
uncertain, irrevocable when gone, and that for which 
| we must be accountable 

Virtue is certainly the most noble and secure pos 
session a man can have. Beauty is worn out by 
time, or impaired by sickness—riches lead youth 
rather to destruction than welfare, and without pru- 
dence are soon lavished away. While virtue alone 
the only good that is ever durable, always remains 
with the person that has once entertained her. She 
is preferable both to wealth and a noble extraction 


The book of all books is your own heart, in which 
are written and engraven the deepest lessons of di 
vine instruction; learn, therefore, to be deeply at 
tentive to the presence of God in your hearts, who 
is always speaking, always instructing, always illu- 
minating that heart that is attentive to him 


Every man has such an active principle in him 
that he will find out something to employ hinselt 
upon, in whatever state of life he is posted. A gen 
tleman, confined in the Bastile for seven years, 
amused himself in scattering pins about the chamber, 
gathering them up again, and placing them in dif 
ferent figures in the arm of a great chair. ile often 
told his friends afterwards, that unless he had found 

ut this prece of exercise, he verily believed that he 
should have lost his senses 


Every man has, in his own life, fellies enough 
in his own mind, troubles enoug!—in the pertorm 
wnice of his duties, deficiencies enough—in his own 
fortune, evils enough—without being curious after 
the affairs of others 

In a Philadelphia er, an advertisement of 

d 42 i a paper, an ac eru nent ¢ pa 
tent medicine says, ** one bottie will act on any 


complaint whatever, i the patient is recouciled lo his 


fate.” This is giving fan warning, and any body 
who takes tie uaxtures after this recommendation, 


must be * reconciled to his fate.” 


Hope is a prodigal young heir, and experience is 
his banker; but his draits are seldom honoured, 
since there ts often a heavy balance against him, 
because he draws largely upon a small capital, is 
not yet in possession, and it he were, would die, 


It is safer to be attacked by some wen than to be 
protected by them 


The excesses of our ye ith are drafts t | 


age, payable with interest, about fifty years afterdate 


n our old 


A German student at Be rlin, has started a doubt 
whether we are not six years older than we think 
ourselves. According to his calculations, the birth 
of our Saviour happened six years earlier than has 

hitherto been assumed, and that, consequently, the 
present year is not 1527, but 1533 

To be continually subject to the breath of slander 
will tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant exposure 
to the atmosphere will obscure the brightness of the 
finest gold; but, in either case, the real value of 
both continues the same, although the currency may 
| be somewhat impeded 


He who thinks more of the manner than of th 
matter of a speaker, will never profit by his words 


1,47 


Herein seems to be the difference between idiots 
and madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas toge 
ther, and so make wrong propositions, but argue 

| and reason right from them; but idiots make very 
few or ho propositions, and reason scarce at al) 
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FOR THE MIRROR, } 
LETTERS FROM COLOMBIA. 


Tue next morning, at early sunrise, we cast an- 
chor at Laguayra, in an open roadsted of the sea, 
exposed to all the viclence of storms, there being 
no harbour nor inlet sufficient to afford protection 
to the smallest boat. A gale from the northward 
destroyed last year upwards of twenty merchant- 
men—and the U.S. frigate Congress was barely 
saved from sharing their fate by the superior ma-, 
nagement of her excellent commander. 

Here we are, then, in South America! and at the 
very foot of the Andes, which rise here almost per-| 
pendicularly from the ocean to the height of nine 
thousand feet above its surface! Between their 
base and the surf there isa slip stretching along the 
shore, no where wider than five or six hundred! 
feet, and on the widest part of this slip stands the 
town of Laguayra. Water batteries defend it inj 
front, and, above it, project here and there, on| 
some “ coigne of vantage” in the rugged side of the) 
mountain, a sinall fortress, which adds to the de- 
fences. On one of these the tri-coloured flag of 
Colombia was hoisted, to announce our arrival ;! 
and we were paid a short and formal visit from the 
custom-house officers. We were landed, not with 
the facility, however, you might imagine. The surf 
was driving ata furious rate against the beach, and | 
the only wharf by which you could approach was 
nearly overflowed. When we came, therefore, 
sufficiently near, our boat was surrounded by a 
stout band of fine-looking mulattoes, each one of 
whom possessed himself of the baggage or the body| 
of a passenger—and, on his broad and muscular 
back, conveyed his burden safely to the shore. A 
ludicrous incident occurred here, which caused 
great merriment to the crowds of the curious, who 
had been attracted by our arrival to the dock. A 
boat from a Dutch schooner just arrived from lee 
ward approached the shore at the same time with 
ourselves, and was similarly waited on by a band 
of body and baggage porters. Among the passen 
gers in this last boat was a remarkably stout and 
portly gentleman, who must have been a descendant 
of those worthy Knickerbockers, that furnished Ir- 
ving with his idea of an alderman. It was his 
mishap to fall to the care of the smallest porter 
among those who waited on his boat—and he was 
no sooner perched on the shoulders of his little 
Aeneas, than—the weight proving too much—the 
latter lost his balance, and our honest burgomaster 
was pitched headlong into the raging surf beneath — 
from which he was with some difficulty drawn out, 
dripping, and his holiday garments shorn of their 
pretensions to the neatness and order so peculiar to 
his nation. On landing, we were all conducted to 
a gate in the thick walls, which received the rude 
encounters of the surf—and in the thick compart- 
ments of which, rooms were hollowed out, as it 
were, one on the right serving as a custom-house 
office, and an opposite one as a guard-room. After 
our baggage had undergone an examination, and 
our names been duly registered, we were conducted 
up a paved ascent, from which the only two per- 
ceptible streets branched to the right and left.— 
The first one was composed almost entirely of stores, 
and terminated on the west side in the government 
buildings—on the left, in the plaza, a public mar- 
ket-place. The second street presented a better 
and more diversified appearance: here stores— 
there private dwelling-houses—and again heaps of 
ruins, the remnants of the awtul earthquake of 


1312. Above towered the majestic mount, its pre- 


— . 
| cipices projecting frowningly, and threatening, upon 


the least convulsion, to hur! down whole rocks on 
the unprotected dwelling, and their apparently un- 
conscious inmates. This is not the mere dread of 
imagination. Yonder rock, now sunk low in the| 
sand, was, after a very violent and long-continued | 
rain, loosened from its hold upon the mountain-| 
fortresses, and plunged into the abyss below—and 
in this abyss is the town of Laguayra !—Several | 
persons suffered on that occasion. 

To one unaccustomed to mountain scenery, it is. 
indeed dreadful to look up to those projecting 
heights that overhang this frail domicile of man !— 
I often thought, as I regarded them with wonder! 
and awe, and then turned my eye to the ocean, 
whose yesty waves, lashed into furious activity, 
were within afew paces distance. I thought of 
the poor Romans—driven by the enemy within, 
and their only succour the sea without. 

The first impressions made on a stranger in La- 
guayra are by no means pleasant—they are rather 
gloomy. The houses and stores are low in height, 
have barred windows, and are every where inter- 
spersed with masses of ruin—the remains of the, 
earthquake of 1812. The inhabitants, few in num- 


ber, are without life and energy, and evidently 


suffering under the inflictions of a long and ruinous 
civil war. Many of them, too, are blacks, lamed by! 


a disease prevalent among that class, which renders || 
them painful objects of sight, and hurries them to | 


an early grave. 
I was introduced to a very pleasant boarding-| 
house, which being one of the finest dwelling-houses 
in the place, I will give you a short description of. 
It is a square building, two stories high, with a bal 
cony in front—entered by an arched and paved 
gateway, which leads into an ample court-yard, 
and passable by man and horse. This court-yard, 
or patis, as it is called, is surrounded by store- 
rooms, and from it branches a stairway which leads 
to the upper story This is occupied in front by a 
very spacious saloon, used as a dining room, a cor- 
ridore in the centre, upon which the sleeping apart 
ments open ; and in the rear are the kitchen and 


private offices. Behind these is the steep and bar-| 


| ren side of the lofty mountain, which you may touch | 


by stretching out your hand at arm’s length. The 
dining room is paved with bricks, its walls are bare, 
and its windows without sashes, but guarded by 
light iron bars, painted green. These bars, in 
houses of lesser note, are made of wood, and give 
you the appearance of so many prisons. The bed-. 
rooms are without any furniture, excepting a cot, 
and, perhaps, if the host will favour you, a mattress 
thereon. This, ina public house, is a great rarity. 
Furniture is as yet scarce throughout the country 

on the seaboard, owing to the numerous emigrations ; 
and in the interior, to the difficulties and immense 
expense attending transportation. I have been 
credibly informed, that the cost of conveying a 
common cabinet to the capital, (Bogota,) would 
amount to several hundred dollars. 

The table d’hote, at Laguayra, was very excel- 
lent. Breakfast and dinner were both very hand- 
somely served up in the French style—the former 
atnine A. M. and the latter at four P. M. The dessert 
I particularly relished, composed of some of the 
finest tropical fruits ; and the claret, with a bottle 
of which every guest was supplied, proved a salu- 
tary and grateful beverage. 

It is the custom here, on first rising in the morn 
ing, to take a dish of strong coffee, the delicious 
flavour of which, and its gently stimulating effects 
upon the nerves, is little recognised at home. To 
those whose appetites require gratification in the 
intervals between the meals, the small fondas, or 
coffee-rooms, afford for a medio, or five-penny bit, 


| the Spaniards. 


an excellent cup of chocolate and a small roll of 
exquisite bread. 

I had letters of introduction to the Intendant, and 
I waited upon him the morning after my arrival. [ 
found him a tall, well-made man, under forty, with 
a military look, derived partly from his long services 
in the war of independence, and partly, also, from 
the mustachios which it is customary for the officers 
to wear. In this they follow their implacable foes, 
Colonel A. received me with great 
affability, inquired with considerable curiosity re- 
specting the condition of the United States, and the 
state of feeling prevalent towards the Colombian 
cause. With my zeal in its favour he seemed much 
gratified, and my desire to enter its service he ap- 
proved of, but expressed the fear that the opportu- 
nity for profitable employment was gone by. He 
spoke enthusiastically of Bolivar, and seemed fond 
of coupling his name with that of Washington. 


| Being called out on business, he took a friendly 


leave of me, not without giving me a polite invita- 
tion to dinner, and toa ball which was to take place 
the ensuing evening. Of this I shall give you some 
account in my next. 





THE TRAVELLER. 





ADVENTURES IN THE PENINSULA. 
BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 


Tue Douro, which parts Spain from Portugal, 
exhibits fine scenery near its banks; but the 
passage is sometimes dangerous. From a dizzy 
height you look down upon it, foaming along its 
craggy bed, while the ascent on the other side ap- 
pears impracticable, and presents to the eye nothing 
but a wall of nearly perpendicular rocks, of which 
the eagles and other birds of prey seem to have 
undisturbed possession. The descent from the Por 
tuguese side is nearly two-thirds of a mile ; and the 
passage across the river is effected by three ropes, 
which play upon each other through running blocks 
secured to a scaflolding, and worked by a whee! 
On account of the fair, there was a good deal of 
passage from the Spanish side. The men twist 
their heels over the rope, having their waists secu 
red to it by a cord, and holding on by their hands 
The women contrive to sit in a sling, and in this 
way are drawn across with surprising expedition 
It was amusing to see a party, consisting of half a 
dozen men and women, two or three cows, and 
some noisy pigs, all brought over at the same time 
In summer, the current is less rapid, and cattle can 
easily be made to swim across. 

At sunset we began to descend a mountain, and 
by a fatality not unusual with travellers in this 
country, found ourselves in a deep ravine, with a 
river before us, and no traces of any road. Shep 
herds’ fires were gleaming in the distance, but the 
river was between us and them. We had no alter 
native but to re-ascend, and endeavour to fall i 
with some road which might conduct to a village 
When we regained the heights, village lights ap 
peared on every side; but by some ‘‘cantripsleight, 
as we advanced they seemed to recede. At length 
having crawled and stumbled about for upwards ot 


two hours, as romances begin, (although it Jed t 


the end of our wanderings,) we heard a deep-tone 
bell; followed in the direction of the scund, ar 
soon discovered a broad pathway. We had not 
descended (for we were again descending som: 
mountain) more than a quarter of a mile, when w 
came to a little oratory, or temple. ‘‘Here we 
are!’ cried I. About two hundred yards farthe 
we came to a second, then to a third—fourth—i 
short, for a good mile, we found nothing but tem 
ples. ‘* What are all these temples?” cried we t 
some persons standing before a group of houses, a! 
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which we had now arrived. ‘“ They are the temples H to do. A half-shawl, generally red, and always. 


of Las Hermitas,” replied a decrepit old man, who) 


was crawling up the road we had descended, with a | shoulders, and drawn in rather tight about the waist. 


lighted piece of charcoal between two sticks, which | 
he was continually blowing with his breath, to | 
enable him to see his way.— The temples of Las 
Hermitas!” said we ; “and where are you going at | 
this time of night?” “To say my prayers at the 
farthest temple,” replied he ; “‘ my sins are many, 
and my penitence must be great— God be with you!” 
We bade the old penitent “ Good night,” and ad- 
dressed ourselves to some peasants who came out to) 
see who had arrived. “Is this the village of Las | 
Hermitas ?”—“ No!—it is lower down.” We took } 
one of these fellows for a guide, and, after passing 
another little regiment of temples, arrived at our 
head- quarters. We were not long in finding out 
the house of Francisco Junqueira, a great cattle- 
dealer, where we solaced ourselves with a mess of | 
fowl, garlic, ham, and cabbage, all stewed to-| 
gether. 

On the following morning I arose with an impa- 
tience to view the place at which it had cost us so 
much trouble to arrive. Beneath the windows of 
my bed-room dashed along the Bebay, a wild, ro- 
mantic stream, in one part clear, and smooth as 
polished crystal ; in another, broken by rocks, foam- 
ing and tumbling in waterfalls. An excellent stone 
bridge carries the traveller into the Orense road ; 
and, in spite of the steepness of the mountains, 
which rise from the very brink of the river, the in- 
dustrious Gallician has forced the culture of the 
vine nearly to their summit. 

Returning from the bridge, my surprise was great 
at beholding, in so poor a village, the turrets of a 
magnificent cathedrai, built about four hundred 
years ago by two bishops of Astorga, and maintain- 
ing at present an administrator and four chaplains. 
To this cathedral and to these hermitages, people 
come from all parts of the Peninsula: the maimed, 
the lame, the blind, penitents, and those devoted 
to religion from their youth, flock hitherto offer up 
their prayers. The approach to this venerable pile 
is through a spacious court, rather fancifully paved 
with coloured pebbles. On the right-hand side of 
this court, beneath an arcade, are twelve wooden 
the apostles. 


figures, large as life, representing 

Our next stage was at Tolosa, a fine old town, 
considered the capital of Guipuscoa, and situate in 
the centre of a beautiful and picturesque country 
The peasantry here have a method of turning up 
the soil which I have no where else seen or heard 
of. The instrument of husbandry to which I allude 
is a fork consisting of two prongs, in figure and 
proportion like a small h, the handle being about 
one half longer than the prong. Each man or wo- 
man is furnished with two of these implements : 
standing generally three abreast, they force them 
into the soil at the same time, and, leaning back, 
tear up a ridge of land as effectually as the plough 
would have done: a fourth person follows with a 
hoe, whose business it is to break the clods. The 
scarcity of cattle in this part of Spain has no doubt 
put them upon this invention; and they are enabled 
by it to cultivate spots where no oxen could have 
ploughed. 

The women in this part are extremely fantastical 
in their style of dress. tly plaited, 
and tied up with various coloured ribands, which 
hang down in tails. Round their necks they wear 
gold chains, from which depend crosses or other 
trinkets, such as figures of certain saints. These 
constitute the fair damsel’s dowry, who is of great 

r moderate fortune, according to the size and 
splendour of her necklace; so that a swain has, 
never any occasion to make those impertinent in-! 
nirtes which fortune-hunters with ! 


heir hair is neat 


” ar i: 
is are obliged 


bordered with a different colour, is thrown over her 


The frock is yellow or red, but seldom of the same 
colour with the shaw]; if this should be red, the 
frock will be a bright yellow with a red border.—So 
much for costume. In person, they are of middle 
size ; eyes black and sparkling; teeth white and 
regular; and if I add, that labour has given them 
the lustre of health, I think the picture will be 
complete. The description, however, in foto, only 


suits the peasant woman in her holiday attirements, | 


when the dance calls her forth to the village-green. 

A fast-day in the Asturias always concludes with 
a Romaria, a term which originally signified a pil- 
grimage to Rome. In the evening, the town be- 


;comes nearly emptied of its inhabitants, who all 


repair to some village, where a grove is generally 
to be found. Tables are arranged, and furnished 
with wine, lemonade, and cigars. Fiddlers and 
pipers are in numerous attendance, although select 
parties generally bring their music with them. Here 
you may see groups of young men and women, often 
the first families in the place, waltzing, or dancing 
the bolera; there a mixed multitude of peasantry 


and sailors and soldiers, figuring away at the rustic , 


fandango. This is the dance which has charms for 
me: in it you see sportive nature branching out 
into attitudes the most grotesque, and yet not in- 
elegant. The peasant lads are arranged on one 
side—their fair partners, with long braided hair 
reaching to the waist, being opposite to them. Now 
they advance, snapping their fingers like castanets 
at each turn of the tune ; then, looking languishing 
ly upon each other, they pause a moment, recede, 
sidle, and turn round. The variety of costume in 
the men, the peculiar neatness of the women, with 
the graceful movements of their arms, finish the 
picture. 

In the dance you see the Spaniards under their 
most flattering character, for it costs them nothing 
to be gay. If they were half as jealous of their hi 
berties as they are of their pleasures, they would be 
the freest people on earth. 





THE BSSAYIST. 





REPLECTIONS ON VOUTH AND AGE. 

Ossects, on our first acquaintance with them, 
have that singleness and integrity of impression, 
that it seems as if nothing could destroy or oblite 
rate them, so firmly are they stamped and rivetted 
on the brain. We repose on them with a sort of 
voluptuous indolence, in full faith and boundless 
confidence. We are absorbed in the present mo- 
ment, or return to the same point—idling aw aya 
great deal of time in youth, thinking we have 
enough and to spare. There is often a local feel 
ing in the air, which is as fixed as if it were of mar 
ble ; and we loiter in dim cloisters, losing ourselves 
in thought, and in their glimmering arches; a wind- 
ing road before us seems as long as the journey of 
life, and as full of events. Time and experience 
dissipate this illusion ; and by reducing them to de- 
tail, circumseribe the limits of our expectations. It 
is only as the pageant of life passes by, and the 
masques turn their backs upon us, that we see 
through the deception, or believe that the train will 
have an end. In many cases, the slow progress 
and monotonous texture of our lives, before we min- 
gle with the world, and are embroiled in its affairs, 
has a tendency to aid the same feeling. We have 
a difficulty, when left to ourselves, and without the 
resource of books, or some more lively pursuit, to 
** beguile the slow and creeping hours of time,” and 
arzue that if it moves on always at this tedious 
snail’s-pace, it can never come to anend. We are 


willing to skip over certain portions of it that sepa- 
rate us from favourite objects, and irritate ourselves 
at the unnecessary delay. The young are prodigal 
of life from a superabundance of it; the old are te- 
nacious on the same score, because they have little 
left, and cannot enjoy even what remains of it 

Since the future was barred to my progress, I have 
turned for consolation to the past, gathering up the 
fragments of my early recollections, and putting 
them into a form that might live. It is thus, that 
when we find our personal and substantia) identity 
vanishing from us, we strive to gain a reflected and 
substituted one in our thoughts: we do not like 
to perish wholly, and wish to bequeath our names 
at least to posterity. As long as we can keep alive 
our cherished thoughts and nearest interests in the 
minds of others, we do not appear to have retired 
altogether from the stage, we still occupy a place in 
the estimation of mankind, exercise a powerful in- 
fluence over them, and it is only our bodies that are 
trampled into dust or dispersed to air. Our darling 
speculations sull find favour and encouragement, 
and we make as good a figure in the eyes of our de 
scendants, nay, perhaps, a better than we did in ow 
life-time. This is one point gained; the demands 
of our self-love are so far satisfied. Besides, if by the 
proofs of intellectual superiority we survive our 
selves in this world, by exemplary virtue or un 
blemished faith, we are taught to ensure an interest 
in another and a higher state of being, and to anti 
cipate, at the same time, the applauses of men and 
angels. 


* Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 


* Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

As we advance in life, we acquire a keener sense 
of the value of time. Nothing else, indeed, seems 
of any consequence , and we become misers in this 
respect. We try to arrest its few last tottering steps, 
and to make it linger on the brink of the grave. We 
can never leave off wondering how that which has 
ever been should cease to be, and would still live 
on, that we may wonder at our own shadow, and 
when “ all the life of life is flown,” dwell on the 
retrospect of the past. This is accompanied by a 
mechanical tenaciousness of whatever we possess, 
by a distrust, and a sense of fallacious hollowtiess 
Instead of the full, pulpy feeling of 
The world 
is a painted witch, that puts us off with false shows 


in all we see. 
youth, every thing is flat and insipid 


and tempting appearances 
gaiety, the unsuspecting security of youth, are fled 
nor can we, without flying in the face of common 


The ease, the jocund 


sense, 


“ From the last dregs of life, hope to receive 


© What its first sprightly suonings could not give.” 
If we can slip out of the world without notice or mis 
chance, can tamper with bodily infirmity, and frame 
our minds to the becoming composure of sfill-life, 
before we sink into total insensibility, it is as much 
as We ought to expect. We do n 
course of nature die all at once 


t in the regular 
we have mouldered 
away gradually long before; faculty after faculty, 
attachment after attachment, we are torn from our 
selves piece-meal while living; year after year takes 
something from us; and death only consigns the last 
remnant of what we were to the grave. The re 
vulsion is not so great, and a quiet evthanasia is a 
winding-up of the plot, that is not out of reason o1 
nature 

That we should thus, in a manner, outlive our 
selves, and dwindle imperceptibly into nothing, is 
not surprising, when even in our prime the strong 
est impressions leave so little traces of themselves 
behind, and the last object is driven out by the suc 
ceeding one. How little effect is produced on us 
at any time by the books we have read, the scenes 
we have witnessed, the sufferings we have gone 


throygh! Think only of the variety of feclings we 
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experience, in reading an interesting romance, or|| 
being present at a fine play—what beauty, what! 


sublimity, what soothing, what heart-rending emv- | 
| that subject ; it is deep and “difficult,” said I, stri-/ 


tions! You would suppose these would last for ever, 
or at least subdue the mind to a correspondent tone 
and harmony—while we turn over the page, while 


the scene is passing before us, it seems as if nothing 


could ever after shake our resolution, that * treason | 
domestic, foreign levy, nothing could touch us far- 

ther!” The first splash of mud we get, on enter-_ 

ing the street, the first pettifogging shop-keeper | 

that cheats us out of two-pence, and the whole va- | 
nishes clean out of our remembrance, and we be-/ 
come the idle prey of the most petty and annoying 
circumstances. The mind soars by an effort to the | 
grand and lofty : it is at home, in the grovelling, the); 
disagreeable, and the little. This happens in the. 
height and hey-day of our existence, when novelty 

gives a stronger impulse to the blood, and takes a 

faster hold of the brain, (1 have known the inpres- 

sion on coming out of a gallery of pictures then last 

half a day)—as we grow old, we become more fee- 

ble and querulous, every object ‘ reverbs its own, 
hollowness,’’ and both worlds are not enough to sa- 

tisfy the peevish importunity and extrivagant pre- | 
sumption of our desires! There are a few superior, 

happy beings, who are born with a temper exempt 

from every trifling annoyance. This spirit sits se- 

rene and smiling as in its native skies, and a divine 

harmony (whether heard or not) plays around them. 

This is to be at peace. Without thus, it is in vain 

to fly into deserts, or to build a hermitage on the 

top of rocks, if regret and ill-humour follow us there: 

and with this, it is neediess to make the experiment. 

The only true retirement is that of the heart; the 

only true leisure is the repose of the passions. ‘To 

such persons it makes little difference whether they 

are young or old; and they die as they have lived, 

with graceful resignation. 





THE REPOSITORY. 





DREAMS. 


Ir so came to pass, that, once upon a time, 
{ was sitting pensively in my study. The wind 
blustered without, and the rain spit on the closed 
shutters, as though envious of the merry blazing 
fire, whose comfortable light flickered fitiully over 
many a solemn folio ranged around. On my desk 
lay an ancient copy of the Stagyrite’s Metapliysics. 
His subtleties had fairly done me, as the saying is 
so—quid mulfa ?—after half an hour of irrepressible 
oscitancy, I fell into an abstraction, 7. e. a sleep. 
{ experienced a strange, momentary shudder, as | 
felt myself in rapid motion: but whether upward 
or downward, I could not divine. At length I 
found myself sitting at the porch of an ancient 
temple. A strange light beamed through its colos- 
sal pillars and architraves. I entered, and looked 
about me. Whilst I was gazing around me, and 
wondering at the profound stillness which every 
where prevailed, I beheld, at the further end of 
a long vista, a strange figure approaching, with 
rapid but noiseless steps. In a twinkling, he was 
at my side. Llis face was of a cadaverous, or ratber 
bronzed hue; and his unearthly eyes “ burned like) 
two decaying stars.”’ The crown of his head was 
bald; and a few straggling, dirty-looking locks, 
hung carelessly behind. He had a coarse, dark 
cloak, confined by a broad leathern girdle. 


“What think you of the metempsychosis ?—what. 
think you of the metempsychosis, my good friend ?” 
inquired the stranger, with startling abruptness. 


‘© The metempsychosis—metempsychosis !—hem ! 
hem! There may be something in it,”’ stammered I 


‘Pshaw'” replied the stranger, hastily ; “do 


'man’s drollery 


enveloped in little clouds, 


you believe in spiritual interchanges? Are you 1 of | g 
‘the creed of my worthy friend, Pythagoras ?” 
** Why, I have not exactly made up my mind on! 


ving to collect my scattered wits.—‘ But if it please | 
you, may I inquire who or what you are?” 

‘‘Humph !—I?” replied the stranger, passing his 
pale and sinewy hand over his brow: “ I am many. 
persons at once—one successively, and two inter- | 
changeably—and so on, as it were. Dost thou 
understand me ?” | 

“ Exceileutly—excellently well !” replied I, stri- | 
ving to laugh at what I conceived to be the old 
However, he went on rapidly. 

*“ Who am J, i’faith '—i was once Hesiod ; then 
I migrated into Confucius ; from thence into Aris- | 
totle. I then animated the carcass of an old horse, 
ridden by Epictetus ; but shifted my quarters into | 
Ptolemy—till I was weary of sines, and tangents, | 
and ellipses. But, in short, I have to make thee aj, 
proposal: if thou wilt be me, I will be thee ; we 
will reciprocally animate one another. What sayest) 
thou? Shall we come into one another, and each 
be somebody else !”” 

This interesting but inexplicable proposal well! 
nigh unmanned me. ‘Come into one another, and 
each be somebody else ”’—Forsooth! was ever such 
a thing heard of before? I had rather tuo great a 
partiality to myself, to give myself away in this| 
hasty manner. How did I know but that, if I once 
opened the gate, I might commence an almost end- 
less series of migrations, and end ina flea? How- 
on pondering the proposal in my mind, it} 
that he might possibly be some person 
What might be his 


| 


ever, 
struck me 
worth interchanging lots with. 
wisdom—whiat hus power ! 

“If IT thought it were worth my while 
I, stammeringly. 

‘** In short, you want to know whether such 
an old fellow as I, am worth changing with ?”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Then a trial would set you at ease—eh ? 
would you wish to know ?’— 

Just the issue that I wanted. Now it must b« 
known, that my thoughts had been long occupied 
on an inquiry into the relative claims to profundity 
of wisdom, which had been allowed to certain great 
men, figuring in the philosophy of my country I 
told him this. 

** Very good, i’faith ! a modest demand ! But you 
shall be gratified for once—and then for the me- 
tempsychosis.”’ 

With a faint smile, I followed whither he led me, 
to a large chamber in the interior of the temple —if 
such it might be called: over the entrance of which 
glittered, in golden letters, 


’ said 


What 


“Al THE YOOIAT BAOTTHTES 


I scarcely know how to describe the odd, but 
triking scene that presented itself. From what 
seemed a ceiling above, through innumerable punc- 
tures, depended a vast uumber of ropes, of different 
degrees of thickness, to the extremities of which 
were attached little golien buckets. When I look- 
ed beneath, I beheld a stupendous profundity of 
space, as it were, illuminated with mild but clear 
efiulgence, whose source could be no where dis- 
cerned. The deeper seemed the brighter. Many 
of the ropes were knotted and twisted together; 
some descended to a little depth, and then were 
through which their 
buckets were scarcely visible; these were 
tics—who knew enough to cloud their intellects, 
and no more. ButI am anticipating. 

After gazing on this strange scene in silent won- 
der, I inquired of my conductor, “ What can be 
the meaning of all these bell-ropes ?” 

« Each rope is the measure of the wisdom of any 


and 


scep- 


| cence, depended to an amazing depth. 


| swered 


given philosopher. Do you see that central rope, 


\of immense length and thickness? It is Sir Isaac 


| Newton’s.’ 

I remembered the “ Principia,” and looked with 
reverence. But I observed with surprise, that, 
within a few feet of its commencement, it deviated 
from its rectilinearity, toward another rope, at a 


‘little distance, and of equal thickness, round which 


it coiled several times; but it soon reached its ex- 
tremity, and then, in solitary strength and magnifi- 
Its golden 
bucket hung incalculably lower than any of the 
thousand-and-one glittering around, like so many 
planets. 

“* What is indicated by the deviation from the per- 


‘pendicular toward another rope, to which it seems 


to cling for support, in Sir Isaac Newton’s rope ?” 
said I, anxiously. 

** That a considerable share of his discoveries was 
stolen from another. You observe, it leaves its own 


‘track, and goes to another, round which it twines 


for support.” 
** And whose rope may that be ?” I inquired, with 


| somewhat scornful incredulity. 


** Good old Jacop Benmen. Do you know any 
thing of my friend Jacob’s Three Properties of Eter- 
nal Nature, most learned disciple?” inquired the 
stranger, with a bitter and subtle smile. 

This question rather staggered me. I certainly 
was familiar enough with the name of Behmen— 
but entirely innocent of any acquamtance with the 
Writings of that mysterious philosopher. So I an- 
sheepishly (striving to appear as though | 
did not choose the extent of my acquirements to be 


| known at once) in the negative. 


. 


* Go, then, and read them—and understand, if 
you can,” said the old man. ‘ But, you see, Sir 
Isaac soon leaves the leading-string of Behmen, and 
plunges alone to a depth that is bewildering—to you, 
at least.” 

My attention was now directed to a huge cable 
of four-fold thickness, to whose extremity was at- 
tached a broad and comprehensive golden bucket; 
it reached the nearest to Sir Isaac’s depth ; its chief 
listinction was, that innumerable little ropes clung 
round it for a few feet down 

“ And what means this?” I inquired. 

That rope signifies the wisom of Lord Cha) 
cellor Bacon :” and the old man’s eye kindled, an 
his shrunk frame seemed to swell, at the mention of 
that lofty name. ‘“ Here you may behold the sub 
ratum of all the philosophy of yonder earth.”— 
{** Yonder earth !’ thought I, and trembled.] ‘ His 
is the oak, and your modern philosophers are the 
tendrils of the ivy clasped round it. He possessed 
the key of creation ; he unlocked its deepest myste 
ries ; and thousands have followed Lim—but forgot 
ten their great guide.” 

I observed many curious things connected with 
this rope of Bacon’s—particularly that, round it 
were closely wreathed and twisted the ropes of ma 
hy great personages, who have hitherto passed as 
men of profound and original research, but whose 
names it would not be decorous to mention. Ata 
little distance was my Lerd Bolingbroke’s rope 
which, after dangling a little way down in a zig-zag 
fashion, ended in a confused and unseemly knot, 
with that of Lord Shaftesbury. Lord Monboddo’s 
hung down with a lanky, unmeaning curve, very 
like—(parvis componere magna )—the rigid tail of a 
dead ape.* On look: there seemed to be 
an absolute forest of little ropes (pardon the compa- 
rison !) reaching only one or two feet from the ceil 
ing: these belonged to the mere firones, or duck 
lings of science. 

I was gazing thoughtfully on this whimsical spec 
tacle, when the old man | abruptly called me awas 


ing above, 


* See Mont dda" s Origin of Languages. &c.—passim 
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to behold his Casinet or Secrets, as he called it. | 


After passing through many a dim avenue, we en- 


tered a sort of laboratory, where were all sorts of 


philosophical instraments—as dials, astralobes, com- 
passes, quadrants, alembics, &c. &c. But there was 
one quarter more interesting than any other of this 
mystic chamber. On a few shelves, which were 
defended by a stout grating, were divers little silver 
boxes, on each of which were inscribed certain cha- 
racters, declaratory of their contents. 

« Here,” said my companion, “ are all those great 
secrets in literature and philosophy, which, like so 
many ignes fatwi, bave led learned men into clouds 
and darkness—till despairing of success, they have 
sunk into quagmires of doubt and error, or toppled 
headiong down the precipice of presumptuous dis- 
belief. Here are all those magna studii indusiriaque 
premia, which have turned men’s heads, from Platu 
down to David Hume. I know them all; yet they 
afford me no pleasure. Verily, to me they seem no- 
thing else than as the gilded toys of an infant. I of- 
ten sit unseen by the profound and laborious philo- 
sopher, and view with pity his fruitless investiga- 
tions after mysteries which must ever be occult, 
till” —(and here a strange smile flitted over his an- 
cient features)—** till they cease to toil beneath the 
incumbrance of mortality.” 

My curiosity was whetted to agony as the old 
man, with a somewhat melancholy air, concluded 
his brief interpretation of that which lay before me. 
| peered anxiously through the grating, and distin- 
guished a number of small packets, as it were, or 
small boxes, one of which bore the letters, ‘ Solu- 
tion of the Eleusinian Mysteries ;’ 
mutation of Metals ;” another, * Author of Junius” — 
“ Quadrature of the Circle’ —** Mind and Matler’’— 
“ Klixir of Life.” 

“* Now, which of these should you wish to know 1?” 
asked the old man. 

I had lately taken some interest in the controver- 
sies respecting the identity of “ Junius :” so I an- 
swered directly— 

* Let me know the author of Junius. 

He opened the grating, and reached down the 
box which contained the object of my wishes. It 
felt ponderously heavy, in comparison of its magii- 
tude. I upened it—when a great toad leaped out; 
and I let fall the box with disgust. 

** And this sulfices, at present, to amuse the cu- 
tious in your world,”’ said the old man, reaching 
down a box inscribed, ‘* North-West Passage.” 1 
opened it with great curiosity—but found only a lit- 
tle smoke! ‘“ I wish Captain Parry knew this!” 
thought I, as my eye fixed on a small, dingy-hued 
box, which bore the magical superscription, ‘* J/v 
nan Happiness !’—* Let me know but that, and | 
am content,” I asked, in an earnest and imploring 
tone. He fixed on me an inexplicable, soul-search- 
ing glance, and then reached me the wondrous 
packet; but he no sooner put it into my hand, than 
be spit furiously in my face; his countenance was 
fightiully metamory hosed into the hideous snout of 


” 


d b. ar—lie leaped upon me—his tusks craunching 
ver my shoulder; and we both fell down—down— 





wh 


se © © © © @ @ 
—Behold, my fire was out, and my candle flick- 
ering fitfully in the socket, diffusing a disagreeable 


dour. 





A man’s first care should be to avoid the re- 
proaches of his own heart; his next to escape the 
ensures of the world. If the last interfere with 
the former it ought to be entirely neglected; but 
itherwise it cannot be a greater satisfaction to an 
honest mind, than to see those approbations which 
it gives itself, seconded by the applause of the 
ublic 


> another, * T'rans-| 


NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


| , 
volved a iegal question, and it was likely to be strongly con- 


tested. Mr Valentine offered an amendment, that the street 
r take immediaie possession of the premises 





Cooper's novels. —Mr. Cooper has not, like some authors 
we could mention, retrograded with perfect regularity, each 
successive work being poorer than the last—but be has cer 
tainly retrograded upon the whole ; and unless he takes more 
lime to produce his works, and labours more caretully, we 
fear the prediction made by some critic two or three years 
ago, ** that he had already written his best novel,’’ will prove 
true. He was wise in not attempuog authorship til be had 
asiived at a mature age:—by this we do not mean midille 
age—but be bas since been less wise in endeavouring to keep 
pace with the most rapid writers of the period, aud make 
himself a periodical novelist. When be penned bis first 
production, be seems not to have bad a proper idea of his 
own powers: he diew very scantily, if at all, upon the stores 
which his own observation had supplied, nor brougat to light 
any of those striking delineauions which have since rendered 
bim so famoas. He laid the scene of his story in Kugiand, 
because it is irom thence that most of our tales of fiction have 
been derived—be pursued the old system of novel-makers—a 
system he bad learned only vy reading—and brought forth a 
work of the true nawb ypamby ciass, and worthy of the 
It was published, and, out of a thousand co 
pies, only five were sold! Not discouraged by this iasiure, 
he went to work upon a bolder plan- The motte of the Spy, 
we think, will give one the best possible idea of the feelings 
aod resolution wiih which he commenced that novel : 


Minerva press 


* Lives tho re a man with soul so dead, 
« Who never to himself has said, 
“ This is my own, my native land *” 


His boldness was worthy of the success it met with. The 
story of the Spy was consiructed with the greatest dramatic 
regularity ; and its American scenery, manners, and charac- 
ter, which the author knew so wel! how to describe, gave it 
an air of freshuess and originality that was highly charming : 
it was read with avidity by all classes, and the author at once 
took his place among the distinguished novelists of the day. 
The Pioneers soon followed. We siways entertained a dit 
ferent opinion trom the million as to the respective merits of 
this work aud the preceding. Considered merely as a parra 
tive, the lastis certainly inferior. ‘The interest is not sus- 
tained by the same quick succession of striking incident aud 
| situatiou—the perils and vicissitudes of warlike enterprize ; 
and, to the superticial reader, these are every thing. It has 
other merits, however, of a rarer and greater kind We 
could name au abundance of auvels which, ike the Sp), Cow 
tar a highly-wronght and interesting narative, aod a num 
ber of pleasing and well-drawn characters; but there are 
few thatpre-ent sach vivid pictures of a remarkable body of 
people, with all their peculiarities of manners and feeling, as 
the Ploueers does of our western population; and it is still 
more seldom that in any work, either of prose or poetry, 
dramas or narrative, Wwe meet witha creation of taney tv com 
The time will no doubt arrive 
di-tani as it may now appear, when the whole of our country 
will become thickly populated, and the present race of 
backwoodsmen become wholly extinct. This work will then 
be considered invaluable, as a true memorial of what will 
then be considered the infancy of the country and the olden 
time. It is not sufficient praise to say the character of Lea- 
We often meet with 


devneations which we provounce to be hatural, 


pare with Leather-stocking. 


ther stocking is natural and original 
because we 
observe sothing in them decidedly the reverse—and orginal, 
because we do not remember to have seen any thine drawn 
precisely like them betore; but this personage is not only 
totally different from every thing we ever before looked upon, 
but he ts sketched with sach undetinable skill—possesses so 
r individuality, that we at once Anvw him to be 


irue to talure, 


much peenlis 
even though we have never seen his counte: 
partio real iite, and can scarce persuace ourselves that he 


does not possess an act 
reality whichis borne by most of the creations of Shakspeare 
wd Scott, 


trest attribute of gwenius. 


ual existence. It is this stamp of 


and the power of imparting it is pertaps the jot 
Our limits will net permit us to 
> subject to the end in the present articie: we 
therclore deier the conclusion of it till our next number 


treat on tl 


Common Council.—The members of this board held their 
stated meeting on Monday last, when the report on widening 
The resolution to 
widen Nassau-street was unanimously carried. A motion 
was made to lay that for widening Liberty-strect on the table 
Alderman Agnew was opposed to this course. The present 


Nassau aod Liberty streets was called 


was the time for making an improvement ¢ orrespouding with 
those in the other parts of the city. The motion was ulti 
mately carried. This business being settled, Mr. Stevens 
offered a resolution to appoint a committee to inquire imto 
the situation of the spring in Jacob-street, and why it has 
beeu appropriated by private individuals; that chymists be 
appointed to analyze the water; 
it be thrown open to the public. 
subject had as 


and that, if tound valuable, 
Alderman Agnew said, this 
sumed an aspect of much importance. It in 


been kx 


; but, af posstble, paler and leaner than ercr 


abdesmen Renew said the subject was ove which had raised 
a very great excitement, and the board should act with can- 
tion, Mr. V. withdrew the amendment, aud the law com. 


mittee Was appoiuted to make the necessary inquiries. 


COMMUNICATED 
[ We feei more pity than we can well express for the writer 
of the following communication, wh. describes his sufferings 
in the most pathetic terms ; and we join with him in imploring 
his persecutors to show some iittie compassion | —“d. Mur. 


Mu. Moxauts—1 am awretched, persecuted mao. I have 
jong scught i vain to escape trom the evils Which pursue 
me, and the only resource now leit me is compiaimt. My 
case ie peculiarly vexatious: as Davia says of his persecu- 
tors, “tad ut been au enemy, I couid have borne 1t—bat 
they were my OWn tawiltar trends lveriy believe Ll have 
not myself an enemy in the world ; yet the world continually 
torments me—trom wotives of kindness and selienude. Bat 
to come to the point, the tacts are these, Though generally 
as heathy as common, ¢ am vaturally of & tery lean babit 
and pale complexion; ard as most people think ut impossmble 
lor a person to be long tor this world Whe has noi a good 
share ot raddiness and rotundity, | am evcry day and hour 
pestered with ingaimes concermng ty health, and remarks 
ov My Meagre appearance. The first sactacion afer ™ Good 
morning,” and sometunes before it, is, © Biess me, how thin 
you look! are you in poor health ? Thus the picture of 
m) Own skin-and bouimess, asd the phantom of sickness, have 
pt continually before my eyes, wotil lhave absolutely 
become hormble to mysel! What wakes it worse is, that 
most people teil me, every time they behold me, that I never 
before tooked so lean: this is traly trightful—to:, aceording 
to their :vtormation, Thave been losing flesh ever since I was 
bern, and must now be more than a match for the living ske 
leton himaseli! This kind of vexation tas the effect of ma 
king me, at limes, excessively hy pochondriacal; for, whea 
fam in a melancholy mood, I cannot help thinking, what 
every body says must be true, and that. aitheugh I fee! no 
pain, and discover no alarming symptoms ip myeclt, Estitl 
must be under the influence of some terrible di ease which 
is hurrying me to the place appomted tor all livog. I have 
tried all means that can be devised to grow tat, but without 
suceess.—I have ted apon the nchest tood that can be pro- 
cured—have made voyages by sea and journeys by la d— and 
tried hot and cold clim .tes— without producing avy change 
in my personal appearance I once even took to d king 
braudy very freely, though f have naturally no fondne-s fa 
the liquor, ia hopes of gatomg aliule mere of the bue of 
health by losing is actual possession--lut alas’ in a short 
time I found I was beginning to incur the fearful expense 
without accomplishing the objec --l grew werk and ners ons 
Atthistime I 
was tn the habit ef consnlting one glass, whenever! had made 
use of the other, but finding no improvement, I gave up beth 
in Gespair wished vever agaw to behold my own face 
and have ever since (elt an extreme abhorrence forall mirror, 
except the New-York Mirror, which [always tread to diver 
my thoughts from the paintul subject Whenever I co to 
Scudder’s Museum, I look with envy upon the ponderous fi 

ure of Johnny Lambert, and teel that ] would be willing to 
bear the whole of hix enormeus borthen of flesh, if I could 
escape my besetting evil, You will perceive by this to what 
a terrible stare my kind frends have brought me 1 am 
pochondriacal as Mr Vapour, in the farce of 
misanthropic as Shak 





sometimes as by 
My Grandmother, avd at others a. 
speare’s Timon of Athens To say nothing of the ervelty of 
the thing, itis certainly a eat want of good manners to be 
continually reminding a poor devil ot hie bodily misfortunes 

no well bred person cc uld think of calling the attention « i 

pug nosed or one-eyed man to the peculiarities of his vieage 

vod IT know not why my physical defects are not ax mech en 
titled to compassion. FE have at leveth concloded, through 
the medium of your paper, to remonstrate with my well 
meaning tormentors; and if this has no effect, | solemnly 
they shall soon sce me for the laet time: for I 
1 travel the world over, till | 





assure them 
will leave my native shore, av 





find aregion where the people are all as lean as myself, in 
hopes that I may there spend the remainder of my days i 
peace Capwarttanern Canavenois, Gen 
MARRIED, 
On the ’ t. dw the Rew. Mr. M’Guire, Mr Bart omew M 
iowante M Maria Power 
Ont th the New. Dr. Baldwin, the Rev. Augustus Abe« 





‘ } it. t he Rev. D Mathews, Mr. Francis C. Tot 
to Miss Marv l eth Duoois 

(om the 2@th ult) by the Rev. Mr. Barry, Mr. John M’Gowan to Mis 
Maria O'Neil 

tn tt ith ult. bw Rev. J. Chase, Mr. James Hawkesworth t 
Miss lt e Wright Weet 

On the Sst ult. by the Rew. C. Mason, Mr. Haugh Munroe to M 
Jane Ann erry 

DIED, 
On the 25th ult. Mrs. Dolly Lawrence, wife of John Lawrence 
year 

On the 25th ult Mre. Lydia Howell, wife of B amin How 
Jun. age years 

On the 2 wit, Mra. Rachel Sherman el 7 vears 

On the 2 1 ult. Lilla, infant daughter of James M. Camphbel 
2) mont 

On the 2?th alt. Mr. Josernh Stanton, aged 42 ye 

On the 24th ult, Me 

On the 2th alt. Mrs. Anu I 9 ed 53 years 

On the 2%h ult, Capt I Mesna 7 ve 

The City Inspector reports the death of one! 

r perso dur gt past Ween 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 


——_ 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 


O, I have loved thee faithfully ! to thine 
The master-spirit of my life was bowed, 
And all the proud aspiring thoughts that glowed 
Within my heart, were offered on the shrine 
Of pure affection. Though | inly felt 
Worthy to be the priestess, yet I gave 
Myself to be the victim, and I knelt 
With all the lowly reverence of a slave, 
Awed by the power of thy bright intellect ; 
And thine almighty love has bade my soul 
A portion of its vivid light reflect. 
But love is like the changeful waves that roll, 
Bearing the bark on only to be wrecked— 
Oh ! who would trust a heart to winds’ and waves’ control ? 
TaNTHE. 


FOR THE MIRROR. 
CANDID MOMENTS, 


Qo not expect me to compare 
The snow-white lily, girl, to you, 
When candour bids my muse declare 
The lily fairest of the two. 


And should I say the rose-leaf’s hue 

On thy soft cheek more freshly glows, 
’Twould be a compliment to you, 

But not to the unconscious rose. 


Yet thou art beautiful—(but | 
Can ne'er describe thee as thou art)— 
And there's a language in thine eye 
Which speaks directly to the heart, 


And it has spoken oft to mine, 

In dreaming and in waking hours, 
And I prefer one glance of thine 

To all the garden’s choicest flowers. 





Then who, that feels a kindred glow, 
Would leave a maid so fond and trae, 

To seek a beauty white as snow, 
Perhaps with all its coldness too ? 


FOR THE MIRROR. 








THE ANGLER AND THE SEA-NYMPH, 
FROM THK GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Where spread the rivulet deep and wide. 
And willows o'er it hung, 
Reclined upon its mossy side, 
His bait the angler flung. 
Awhile the tide unbroken flows, 
Then swelling bubbies gleam ; 
And lo! a beauteous form arose 
All dripping from the stream, 


With dulcet voice the humid maid 
Warbled her melting lay— 
Why thus with cruel arts invade 
“ The realm that owns my sway ? 
Ah! didst thou know how blest the race 
That through the waters roam, 

‘ Thou'dst leave thy cheerless dwelling-place 
* To share their liquid home.” 

' The western sun, when day is fled, 
“ The billowy world explores, 

‘ Then, bursting from the ocean bed 
“In purer lustre soars. 
See in the depth the mirror'd skies 
“ In all their beauty shown— 

‘ As lovely is the paradise 
* Beneath the wave we own. 

Slowly descending from his gaze, 
The waters round her swelled, 

While he with grief and wild amaze 
Her sinking form beheld. 


FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE MANIAC OF LOVE, 


Why stands that lonely maiden there, 
With pallid cheek, and raven hair 
Dishevelled o’er her bosom fair ?— 
1 would her sorrow know. 
Doth not that wild, fixed, tearful eye, 
That quivering lip, that bursting sigh, 
Tell of the young heart's agony, 
And solitary wo ? 
A fawn-like girl, a tender child, 
Danced o'er the plains and mountains wild, 
With tranquil heart, and brow as mild 
As evening's placid sky. 
Her vermil cheek in beauty bright, 
Her eyes in azure, dewy light, 
Like stars upon the “ brow of night,” 
Oft caused the lover’s sigh. 
But now the tears those blue eyes shade, 
Too soon that tulip cheek did fade, 
The fevered hand of wo was laid 
Upon that happy heart. 
Oh! Love has wrecked, in evil hour, 
The sweetest and the fairest flower 
That ever bloomed in beauty's bower— 
His was the rankling dart. 


Hers was that full, deep tenderness, 

The heart may feel, but ne'er express— 

Whose voiceless language (a caress) 
Sinks to the inmost soul. 

She loved with all that fervent zeal 

That young, impassioned spirits feel ; 

But Wo did Love's bright chalice steal, 
Aod mingle in the bowl. 

The almond wreath ber tresses wore 

Shall clasp her polished brow no more ; 

Hope's silver dream for her is o'er, 
Fled with the saffron morn. 

But still round Love's deserted shrine 

Fond Memory’s amaranth shall twine 

Its bright and fadeless buds will shine 
The ruin to adorn. 

Thou lovely sunbeam of the vale, 

Manhood would blush to hear the tale 

Of wrongs, that made thy cheek so pale, 
And wrecked thy tender mind. 

Thou couldst not bear the soulless eye 

Where love once beamed, the cold reply 

Writhed thy young heart with agony 
No ray of hope could bind. 

In many an eye of purest light, 

O'er many a cheek, perhaps as brig!it 

As hers, I've seen the canker blight 
Of lost aflection steal. 

Come, trifler—look upon her now— 

The night-wind fans her fevered brow— 

Mourn deeply o’er thy broken vow, 
And wounds thou canst not heal 

Tender and gentle as the dove, 

Pure as the dew-drop from above ; 

How fond, confiding, is the love 
Whose home is woman's heart 

Neglect may breathe a chilling blight 

O'er each rich scene of young delight— 

The mind itself be robed in night, 


But Love shall ne'er depart Eoasa. | 


FOR THE MIRROR. 


OH, LADY! TURN NOT THUS 


Oh, lady ! turn not thus away, 
I may not look again—O never 
And this last gaze on thee to-day, 
Must fix upon my soul for ever. 
O, might some friendly tongue impart 
To thee what mine must not reveal— 
The wounds this lacerated heart 
Is doomed in silence to conceal 











FOR THE MIRROR. 
EMMA. 


“ Take back thy faithless gifts again, 
* Nor let me see them more ; 

“ Thy lips are perjured, cold, and vain, 
“ And false the vows they swore. 


“ Though once thy voice than music's strain 
“ Was sweeter far to hear— 

“ T would not that its sound again 
“ Steal o'er my listening ear. 


Thine eagle glance, with passion bright 
* | oft have loved to view ; 

** But when I gazed upon its light 
“1 deemed thy bosom true. 


No joy on earth was half so sweet 

“ As one bright smile from thee ; 
“ But yet if e’er again we meet, 

“ O, smile no more on me! 


* I've softly breathed thy cherished name, 
* Amid my wild harp’s lay ; 

* Its chords are false—and thou the same= 
“ Take, take thy gifts away!” 

The maiden ceased—and blushing more 
Than the frail flower she prest, 

With angry glances, quickly tore 
A rose-bud from ber breast. 


“1 thank thee, Emma—love, come near 
“ That bracelet’s clasp undo ; 

“ Now give me back, my Emma dear, 
“ The other tokens too, 


“Give back the Aeart thou stolest from me 
* Once in a playful hour ; 
And now—the kiss | gave to thee, 
* One eve, in Love's own bower. 
* Give back !""—Her eyes the maiden turned, 
No angered glance was there ; 
And, smiling, with the rose she spurned 


She decked her lover's hair. Harr or Tue Ist 


FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE FADING FLOWER. 


The fading flower, the fading flower, 
How soon its blooming life is flown, 
Late smiled it in its leafy bower, 
And Beauty claimed it as her own ; 
Bright sunshine richly dyed its breast, 
And, near, the wood-thrush sang its lay 
As, like a heavenly spivit blest, 
It gave its beauties to the day. 


And bright it bloomed, when stars looked dow: 


Like angel’s cyes, on Nature's brow— 
When every trace of earth seemed flown, 
And heaven was blest in peace below ; 
When each sweei voice that day calls out 
Had furled the wing, had hushed the song 
And e’en the streamlet’s joyous shout 
Scarce sounded as it played along 
But soon the angel of the storm 
Was riding on the rushing blast, 
To bend to earth its slender form, 
And to the ground its beauties cast ; 
Dark was the hour, and winds were high— 
The sear leaves whirled upon their breat! 
When faintly waxed each glorious die, 
And down it sank to withering deat! 
Thus is the heart, in early prime, 
When joy sheds down its richest ray— 
When flower-wreaths hide the foot of Tim 
And Hope sings o'er ber witching lay 
But soon the storm of sorrow lowers, 
And soon the wild winds sweep the sky— 
Gone is the bloom of youthful hours, 
And sinks the heart in gloom to die. Fr 


SUGGESTED ON READING MOORE'S “‘ RINGS AND SEALS.’ 
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| But no—by secret anguish torn— case. 
Ht Chained to my griefs—I dare not speak— 
| But still must linger on and mourn 

A withered heart, that will not break 
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She sank, and, by her charms subdued, 
The fascinated swain, 
Plunging beneath, the nymph pursued, 
And ne'er was seen again. Prram 





